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(Concluded from p. 252.) 

II. Tue disposition of grounds and gardens, 
whether for the purpose of private recreation or 
public utility and ornament, is another application 
of Horticulture, not less interesting and important 
than the immediate care of fruits aud flowers. 
Under this aspect, it is justly regarded as one ot 
the elegiint arts, and has engaged the attention and 
employed the pens of some of the greatest men of 
ancient and modern times. Among the English 
writers on the subject, we find Hlorace Walpole, 
Sir William Temple, and the illustrious Lord Chan- 
cellor Bacon, who has devoted to it one of the 
longest and most agreeable of his Essays. This 
department of the art has not yet been much stud- 
ied among us; but as wealth and population in- 
crease, it will gradually attract more attention, and 
will cover the banks of our beautiful streams and 
lakes, the southern slopes of our hills, and the 
promontories and islands along our coast, with 
ornamented grounds, Notwithstanding the com- 
parative sterility of the soil, there are few regions 
better fitted for this purpose, by varieties in the 
surface of the landscape, the abundance of water, 
aud the frequently wild and picturesque beauty of 
the scenery, than New-England., Lake Champlain, 
—Lake Winnepiseogee, with the neighboring White 
Hills,—the charming valley of the Connecticut, 
and a thousand other hills and streams of less ce- 
lebrity, but not inferior beauty,—the islands south 
of the Cape, and in our own harbor,—all present 
the most attractive natural situations, and only re- 
quire the magical touches of art, to be converted 
into scenes, as elegant as any that grace the most 
cultivated regions of Europe, or bloom perennially 
in the pages of the poets. 

In this, as in all the other arts, the progress of 
taste has been slow and gradual, It is a striking 
proof of the simple state of Horticulture in the 
time of Homer, that, in describing the gardens of 
Aleinous, King of Pheeacia, a prince to whom he 
has given a palace with brazen walls and silver 
colutims ;—deseribing them, too, with so much lati- 
tude of imagination, that he has enriched them 
with the gift of perpetual spring ;—he can still 
imagine nothing more magnificent than an enclo- 
sure of four acres devoted exclusively to fruit. 


Four acres was the ailotted space of ground, 
Fenced with a green enclosure all around ; 

Tall thriving trees confessed the fruitful mould, 
The reddening apple ripens into gold. 

Here the blue fig with luscious juice o’erflows ; 
With deeper red the full pomegranate glows ; 
The branch here bends beneath the weighty pear, 
And verdant olives flourish round the year ; 

Beds of all various kinds, forever green, 

In beauteous order terminate the scene. 

It is curious to compare with this simple scene, 
the superb decorations of Paradise by Milton, who 
found, in his own correct natural taste, a guide 
which the practice of the art was, in his time, far 
from affording : 

— the crisped brooks, 





Rolling on orient pearl and sands of gold, 

With mazy error under pendant shades 

Ran nectar, visiting each plant, and fed 

Flowers worthy of Paradise, which not nice Art 
ln beds and curious knots, but Nature boon 
Poured forth profuse on hill, and dale, and plain. 

It was long, however, before the art reached in 
practice the poiut of correct taste indicated by this 
fine passage. Among the Romans, and in modern 
times, until a very recent period, the prevailing 
taste was for grounds a ete in a formal aud 
fantastic way. Pliny, who was one of the wealth- 
iest and most distinguished, as well as most ac- 
complished persons of his time, has given in his 
works a description of two of bis villas, which ap- 
pear to have been ornamented very nearly in the 
same way with the Dutch and French 
the time of Lewis XIV. They were laid out in 
regular walks, adorned with artificial flowers and 
, Obelisks, and evergreens, cut into 
fantastic shapes. In the time of Lewis XIV. this 
was the taste which prevailed throughout Europe 
and extended even into England. But the better 
spirits, as we have seen froin the passage in Milton, 
foresaw, by the instinctive light of their own good 
taste, the improvement that occurred shortly after. 
Pope, in one of his Moral Essays, finely ridicules 
the style of the day, and predicts that its tasteless 
creations would soon be restored to a more natural 
condition. 


basins, statues 


The time shall come that sees the golden ear 
Embrown the waste or nod onthe parterre ; 
Dark forests cover what your pride has planned, 
And laughing Ceres re-assert the land. 

The most beautiful work which was produced 
under the influence of this formal style, was un- 
doubtedly Versaities, the residence of the re- 
markable sovereign who gave lis name to the age 
when it prevailed. The palace at Versailles was 
constructed by Lewis XIV. when at the height of 
his power, without regard to expense; and the 
gardens, though arranged in accordance with the 
taste of the day, correspond with the magnificence 
of the master, The principal opnaments were the 
artificial fonutains, 
them was brought several miles in an aqueduet 
from the Seine, where it was raised by a cum- 
brous piece of machinery, which, at the time when 
it was erected, was celebrated as a wonder of art, 
under the of the Machine of Marly. A 
steam-engine has recently been substituted for i 
The fountains are annually played on the festival 
day of St. Lewis, which is the 24th of August, 
the whole population of Paris goes out to witness 
the spectacle, whieh is certainly very magnificent. 

During the latter part of the life of Lewis XIV. 
Versailles was his favorite abode, and its groves 
and walks were thronged by the nobles and beau- 
ties of the most brilliant court ever kuown in Eu- 
rope. It continued to be the residence of the royal 
family until the memorable days of the 5th and 6th 
of October, 1790, when the populace of Paris took 
the palace by storm, and, aller slaughtering the 
guard, penetrated to the Queen’s bed-chamber, and 
‘arried off the family in triumph to the capital. It 

yas here that Burke had seen the same unhappy 
Princess, only a few years before, on her first ap- 
pearance at court, as the Dauphiness, “ glittering 


hame 


and 


gardens of 


The water for the supply of 








like the morning star, full of life, and splendor, and 
joy.” While the place was under her direction 
she added to the embellishments a small garden 
laid out in imitation of a Swiss dairy. Since the 
fatal days of Ottober Versailles has been abandon- 
ed as a residence, and the gardens have been in 
some degree neglected. I saw them for the first 
time atthe hour of sunrise, on a fine May morning, 
in the year 1812. The palace of Lewis XIV. was 
then a ruin; the last of his successors had perish- 
ed on the seaffold ; his sceptre had passed into the 
hands of a Corsican adventurer, who was ruling 
the greater part of Europe with a rod of iron, un- 
der the name of the Emperor Napoleon. The very 
the Bourbon family had been torn from 
their consecrated resting-place, by the mad rage of 
an infuriate mob, and seattered to the four winds 
of heaven. ‘Ten years after, when I saw Versailles 
again, the scene had already changed. "The Bour- 
bons aguin inhabited the palace, and possessed the 
power of their ancestors. The Emperor Napoleon 
his high estate, and, under the 
name of General Bonaparte, expired, in exile and 
misery, on a burning rock in a distant ocean. His 
remains, in turn, had been denied a resting-place 
in the land whie h he had so long governed. Ten 
years more have produced another change in the 
actors and decerations of the great drama. An- 
other hand now wields the sceptre of Lewis, Na- 
poleon, and Charles X.; and another family of 
royal exiles are wandering in beggary through all 
the courts of Europe. In the mean time the gar- 
dens of Versailles have annually bloomed as freshly 
as before, and the nightingales that frequent them 
have sung as gaily as if nothing had happened, 
These violent and sudden changes in the political 
world, contrasted with the steadiness and order 
that distinguish the course of nature, may serve, 
perhaps, to recommend to us as our chief pursuits 
and pleasures those that consist in the study of her 
works and the enjoyment of her beauties, 

When Lewis XIV. was at the height of his 
power he made it a part of his magnificence,—as 
lis successor, Napoleon, afterwards did,—to place 


bones of 


had fallen from 


one of his family upon the throne of Spain. 
Philip V. after establishing himself in his new 


kingdom, was ambitious to imitate the splendor of 
the royal residenees of that which be had left, and 
undertapk to create a new Versailles, on the sum- 
mit of the Guadarrama mountain, at the distance 
of about sixty miles from Madrid and at the height 
of three thousand six hundred feet above the level 
of This freak of fancy cost the Spanish 
people ferty millions of dollars, and produced, as 
its result, the palace and gardens of La Granja, or 

often called, from the name of the 
neighboring village, St. Ildefonso. Notwithstand- 
ing the epormous expense at which they were con- 
there is little in the architecture of the 
buildings, or the general appearance of the place, 
to remind one of the splendid residence of the old 

French court; but the gardens, and especially the 
fountains, are considered by many as even supe- 
rior to those of Versailles, They are situated on 
the declivity of the mountain, and are abundantly 
supplied with pure and pellucid water from the 
springs above them. One of them, called the 
Fountain of Fame, throws up a stream of water to 


the sea, 


as the y are 


structed, 
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it was evidently regarded as a matter of some na- 
tional importance. Compare this state of the in- 
ternal communications in a kingdom that has been 
occupied ever since the earliest dawn of history, 
with the hundred and fifty magnificent steamn-boats 
that are now regularly employed upon the Ohio 
and Mississippi, and you have at least one remark- 
able fact,—whatever objections may be urged 
against thein,—in favor of the influence of liberal 
political institutions. [ T'o be continued. 








the height of a hundred and thirty feet, the upper 
part of which may be seen frow the city of Sego- 
via at Six miles distance. 

Such was the state of Horticulture, as applied to 
the disposition of grounds aud gardens, in the time 
of Louis XIV. A better taste soon atter grew up 
in England, and spread itself thence over all parts 
of Europe. The improvement lay in substituting 
a more free and direct imitation of nature, for the 
formal arrangements and fantastic decorations that 
were in use before. Most of the grounds and gar- 
dens that have been laid out in Europe within the 
last half century, have been disposed upon this 
plan, of which very beautiful specimens are to be 
found, not only in England, France, and Germany, 
but in Sweden, Poland, Austria, and Russia. The 
Wood at the Hague, an enclosure of about a mile 
in length, and balf a mile in width, is justly con- 
sidered as one of the most remarkable of the num- 
ber. 

Of the grounds, ornamented in the purer taste 
of the present day, that have fallen under my ob- 
servation, those of the royal residence of Aran- 
JUEZ, in Spain, are, however, the most beautiful. 
This is the place where the Court usually repair to 
pass the months of May aud June, and it seems to 
realize, as nearly as fact can be supposed to ap- 
proach to romance, the description of the Happy 
Valley in Rasselas. It is situated about thirty miles 
from Madrid, at the confluence of the noble river 
Tagus, which is here of very moderate size, with 
one of its smaller branches, called the Jarama. 
The country in this part of Spain, though not bar- 
ren, is destitute of wood, and wears, through the! 
greater part of the year, a parched and dry appear- 
ance, After passing over several miles of this 
monotonous landscape, you descend into an exten- 
sive valley of six or eight miles in length and two 
or three in breadth, covered with the most luxuri- 
ant vegetation, and laid out entirely in ground and 
gardens ; in the midst of which are embosomed 
the buildings that form the royal residence and the 
neighboring village. ‘The two divisions, of which 
ornamented grounds are naturally composed, that 
is, a flower and fruit garden, and a park tastefully 
planted and disposed, are here combined in high; Lima as a salad, for which purpose its succulent 
perfection. In the immediate neighborhood of the | stems and acid flavor seem strongly to recommend 
Palace, are two gardens devoted chiefly to flowers, } it. It grows freely in our open borders, is readily 
planted with alleys of elms, sycamores, cypresses, | increased by cutting as well as by its tubers which 
acacias, and various other sorts of ornamental trees, require to be taken up and preserved from frost in 














COMMUNICATIONS. 


NEW IMPORTED PRODUCTS. 
Lin. Bot. Garden, Flushing, Feb. 4, 1832. 

T. G. Fessexpen—Dear Sir, We send you a 
description of sowe of the new Agricultural and 
Horticultural products recently imported by us, 
extracted from Loudon’s Magazine. 

The Hopetown Oat attains a greater beight than 
any other cultivated variety ; while, from the na- 
ture of the straw, it is not prone to lodge, and is 
much relished by cattle. Jt ripens, early, yields 
fine grain, which is not apt to be shed by the wind, 
and so congenial are the habits of the plant to a 
dry soil and climate that an experienced farmer 
compared the Potato and Hopetown Oats growing 
under such circumstances in the same field, to a 
young person in the last stage of consumption, 
and one of the same age in rude health. Thus the 
Hopetown variety combines in itself all the valu- 
able properties of the Oat tribe, and seems admira- 
bly calculated either for the sun scorched plains of 
the south, or the moist cattle-rearing districts of 
the west and north, 

Taylor's Forty-fold, or Crimson Nonsuch Potato. 
The former name is given them in consequence of 
their yielding forty tines the weight of the quan- 
tity planted, each planting, which they have an- 
nually done for the last three seasons. They are 
beautifully white and uncommonly mealy, and are 
in perfection for use from the beginning of July to 
January. 

Oralis crenata, a culinary vegetable. ‘ This 
plant is cultivated abundantly in the gardens about 





which, in this rich and well-watered soil, grow) the manner potatoes are. The tubers are produced 
luxuriantly, and rise, in some cases, to a very great) in considerable plenty, and are often two inches 
height. The rest of the valley is laid out into open | long, and an inch in diameter. When raw they 
lawns, intersected by roads and variegated by) are slightly sub-acid ; but on being ‘boiled they lose 
clumps of trees, which occasionally thicken into a this acidity entirely, and taste very much like the 
sort of forest, particularly at the point where the! potato, for which they might form an agreeable 
junction of the rivers presents a scene, similar in | substitute at the tables of the curious.” 
kind, and probably not inferior in beauty, to the} The following additional details, the result of 
celebrated Meeting of the Waters in the Vale of) further experiments, are from the pen of James 
Avoca, in Ireland. From this point, the Tagus | Mitchell, fsq. under date of January 10th, 1833: 
proceeds with an increased volume of water, and,| I was one of a party where some tubers of 
after washing, a few niles below, the base of the | this plant were cooked, by boiling for ten miuutes; 
lofty precipitous rock, which forms the site of the | and they were on trial, declared by all present to 
oid Gothic capitol of ‘Toledo, pursues its course of) be more agreeable in their flavor than the common 
about four hundred miles to the ocean. potato. It is not possible to give an idea of the 
During my residence in Spain, a bold adventu-| flavor in words; but if I were to attempt it, J 
rer set forth in a steam-boat from Aranjuez, for| should say it was that of the potato slightly com- 
the purpose of exploring the river from that place | bined with the chestnut. I have been informed 
to its mouth, It was the first time that a steam-|that the tuber of the Oxalis crenata was brouglit 
boat had ever been seen upon its waters, at least, | from South America by Mr. David Douglas, and 
in the interior of the Peninsula. The enterprise | was planted in 1831, by Mr. Lambert. One of 
eccupied about two months; regular bulletins of the tubers obtained from Mr. Lambert was planted 
is progress were published in the newspapers, and| by Mr, Hirst in a pot in the green-house, in the 














end of April last, and in the month &! May qe 
pot was removed to the flower-garden, ®0d broken, 
and the parts removed. It was first planted in the 
green-house as a security against frost; but this 
appears to have been unnecessary, as the plant has 
stood the frost remarkably well, and the leaves on 
the 5th instant, before the tubers were dug up, 
were quite green, The tuber planted was less 
than an ounce in weight, and the tubers produced 
were more than ninety in number, and weighed 
altogether upwards of 4 Ibs. They were in a 
space the diameter of which was nine inches and 
the depth six. The stems were between twenty 
and thirty in number, succulent, and of a red- 
dish color. The flowers appeared in August and 
consisted of five petals, crenate at the edge, and of 
a yellow color. The leaves are trifoliate, the leaf- 
lets are inversely heart-shaped. 

“ The experiment of cultivating this tuber may 
he considered as hitherto very successtal, and when 
we consider that the common potato was long con- 
fined to gardens, producing roots which were ex- 
ceedingly small, and was far less promising than 
the Oxalis crenata at present appears, we may 
reasonably anticipate that it may prove a valuable 
addition to our culinary vegetables, and that by 
skilful management the tubers may be greatly in- 
creased in size.” 

McEwan’s Early Cabbage. This variety of Cab- 
bage is earlier by 14 days than any kind known in 
Europe. After being cut the stalks should be al- 
lowed to remain in the ground, and they will pro- 
duce from four to six heads, which will be fit for 


|} cutting by the time the Early York arrives at per- 


fection, 

We trust the acquisition of these desirable 
seeds and roots may be useful to the country at 
Your most obdt. 

Wa. Prixce & Sons. 


arge. 





MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 





EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, Feb. 15th, 1834. 

By Mr. Samuel Hyde, Newton, the Hubbardston 
Nonsuch apple ; aud two sorts, names unknown, 
the scious of one of Which was received from De- 
troit. 

by E. Bartlett, Esq. the Lady apple (Pomme 
WApi), and the Nonsuch, a valuable winter apple, 
origin unknown, different from the apple of the 
same name cultivated in England. 

By Messrs. Wiuships, the Gardner Sweeting. 

Scions of the Wilbur Pear were received, taken 
from the original tree, by M. H. Ruggles, Esq. Fall 
River, to whom the thanks of the Society were 
given, and were distributed among the members 
of the Society. 

Saturday, Feb, 22d, 1834. 

By Messrs.Winships, Suow apple ; and one sort, 
name unknown, 

By Mr. Pope, of Quincey, Golden or Minot’s Rus- 
set. 

By Dr. Shurtleff, Green Sweeting, a valuable 
productive winter apple, keeps till May. 

By R. Manning, Ortley apple, (Woolman’s Long 
Pippin); and the Beurre of Bollwiller, this pear 
requires further proof, before it can be recom- 
mended for cultivation. 

By E. Phinney, Esq. sweet winter apples, from 
Mr. Samuel D. Davenport of Hopkinton, and the 
Laster Beurre Pear of the Pomological Magazine, 
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(Bergamotte de Penticote of the French and Flem- 
ings,) an excellent winter pear. 

‘By Mr. John Rupp, of Boston, Sweetwater 
grapes, in a good state of preservation, Mr. Rupp’s 
method of preserving his grapes will be seen by 
hia letter published below. 

The Committee by R. Manning. 


To the Fruit Committee of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. 

Gextirmen, IT send you a few Grapes which I 
have preserved through the winter thus far. On 
opening them, this morning, I find but few that 
are decayed, and those mostly of the larger bunch- 
es. They were put into a pine box, packed in kiln 
dried mahogany saw dust, so that no two bunches 
should touch each other, and the box made per- 
fectly air tight. Thinking this might be of some 
service to those who would wish to try the experi- 
ment, I have taken the liberty to send you this 
sample, which you will please to accept. 

Respectfully yours, Joun Rupp. 


Boston, Feb. 22, 1834 
EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 
Horticultural Hall, Feb. 22, 1834. 
By S. Walker, Roxbury, Primula Accults, 


Oakley’s Prince Regent. 
sy order of the Committee, 
Jona. V/insnip, 


Ch. 





PRODUCTS OF THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

The Committee of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society on the products of the kitchen gar- 
den, make the following report, and award the 


following premiums, to Mr. Daniel Chandler of} 


Lexington, for the two best- bunches of Aspara- 
$4 00 
of Charlestown, for 


cus, 
To Mr. Thomas Mason, 


the best pair of forced Cieumbers, 4 00 
To Mr. Nathaniel Davenport of Milton, for 

one peck of peas, the earliest and best, 4 00) 
Ditto to Mr. Nathaniel Davenport of Milton, 

for one peck of peas, having regard to 

the quality and yield, 4 00 
To Mr. Samuel Pond, of Cambridge, for one 

__ peck of the earliest and best potatoes, 4 00 

lo Mr. Nathaniel Davenport, of Milton, for 

one peck of superior Beans, 2 00 
To Mr. Richard Ward, of Boston, for the best 

Lima Beans, 3 00 


J. B. Russecr. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
MANAGEMENT OF LIGHT SOILS. 

In aformer communication, I treated of the 
management of clay soils, and in this T shall con- 
fine my remarks chiefly to those of which sand 
and gravel are the principal component parts. 

The best soils are generally of a dark color, 
with a due proportion of sand, .caleareous earth 
and clay ; and it is the business of the farmer, 
and happily in his power, by judicious manage- 
ment, to preserve its fertility, or if either of those 
ingredients be in too large or too small a propor- 
tion, in some measure to correct the evil. 

In the management of clay soils, the great ob- 
ject should be to render them more friable; but 
in the treatment of soils not sufficiently adbesive, 
the efforts of the farmer should be directed to 
rendering them more so. This is to be attained 








is wet. 


so near the surface, that deep ploughing will bring | 
up some of it. Where this is the case, the farmer 
may gain two benefits by one operation, Two | 
inches of clay turned up and mixed with surface | 
soil, will be equal to a dressing of manure, and 
every inch gained in depth, furnishes so much ad- 
ditional room for the roots of plants to search for 
food. 
the plough, the skilful farmer will find a substi- 
tute in the scouring of ditches or some of the sub- 
stances above named. Gregn crops ploughed in 
have been found very rot improvers of such 
soils, 

In the management of light soils, I should not 





with a view to destroy worms, for the operation 
| of frost is most certainly to destroy tenacity ; but 
LT would recommend ploughing deep in all soils. 
| tis ascertained that a due proportion of lime 


If, however, clay is not within reach of 


jused to tell by 


a 


by the application of clay, marl, “Jenched ashes | led to ber discovery. The foxes having tound the 
or swamp mud, and by ploughing when the ground sheep, it is probable visited her several times; but 
‘finding her alive did not meddle with her. 
It is often found that sandy soils rest on clay, sheep was taken alive, and, says our correspond- 


The 


eut, is doing well._— Newport, NV. H. Spectator. 





BUFFON 
—lIr is said, always rose with the sun; he often 
what means he had occustamnd 
himself to rise early, ‘In my youth,” says he, 
‘*] was very fond of sleep, it robbed me of a great 


deal of my time ; but, my poor Joseph (a domestic 
|servant) was of gre: it service in enabling me to 


,overcome it. 


I promised to give him a crown ev- 


‘ery time that he should make me get up at six, 
Next morning he did not fail to awake and tor- 
/ment me, but he only received abuse from me, 
| The next day after he did the same with no better 


recommend fall or winter ploughing, unless it be | 


[had Jost my time. 


in the soil is essential to the production of good | 


wheat, and where this is lacking, the enlightened 
farmer will endeavor to ascertain whether the de- 
ficiency can be supplied without an expense dis- 
proportioued to the benefits. In Noriolk, Eng- 
land, and in Pennsylvania, lime has been found 
very beneficial on sandy soils. In Western New- 
York, where it can be obtained at a reasonable 


iment on a smal! scale. ONTARIO, 





From Goodsell’s Fariaer. 
BEES. 
Wheatland, January 20, 1834. 

Mr. Eprror, In July last I gave you an account 
{of he experiment I was making with my bees, by 
| introducing them into my garret. At that time | 
informed you that they h: ad not ot uly filled the hive, 
lin which the swarm was placed, for the purpose 
of removing them into the garret, but had made 
large combs without the hive. 

The bees continued to work well from the time 
| 1 made my communication to you, (which was 
| dated 29th of July, and fifth 
| number,) until interrupted by cold weather. Atter 
the weather had become too cold for the bees to 
| collect honey, they left the comb which they had 
built without the hive, and congregated themselves 
| within, leaving the honey quite unprotected. In 
| December | took from without the hive, twenty 
| pounds of the whitest honey I ever saw, and have 





published in your 


success ; arfd I was obliged at noon to confess that 
T told him that he did not 
know how to manage his business; that he ought 
to think of the crown and not of my threats, The 
day following he employed force ; 1 begged for 
indulgence ; I bade him begone ; I stormed, but 
Joseph persisted. I was therefore obliged to com- 
ply, and he was rewarded every day for the abuse 


which he suffered at the moment that I awoke, by 


price, it would be worth while to make the exper- | 


| size and beauty, raised by Mr. 


thanks, accompanied with a crown, which he re- 
ceived in about an hour after. Yes, I am indebted 
to poor Joseph for ten or a dozen volumes of my 
works.” 





From the Greenfield Mercury 
LARGE COLTS. 
Tue following notice of four colts of uncommon 
Samuel G. Green of 


| Bernardston, is offered as an example of what may 


! . . . 
; ho doubt, but next season, the bees will furnish | 


| three times that amount, of equal quality, as the 
| quantity of bees have increased astonishingly with- 
3 


out manifesting any disposition to swarm, 


my experiment, of which | hope to give you some 
further account, another season, 
lam sir, yours respectfully, 
Rawson Harmon. 





SHEEP sTORY. 


about the Ist of Jan.a gentleman missing his flock 
of sheep, after considerable searel found them all 
save completely covered in a snow bank. 
Great search was made for the lost sheep, but it 
could not be found. Eighteen days after the flock 
had been dug out, numerous fox tracks attracted 


one, 





Thus far 1 am much pleased with the success of 


| 
{ 
| 


Durine a severe snow storm which occurred | 


be accomplished by judicious management, in the 
perfection and value of domestic animals. 

These colts were fualed in successive seasons 
the same dam. One of them a gelding, 
weighed at the age of seventeen months 856 pounds 
and was sold for one hundred dollars. He soon 
alter changed hands for $200, and again for $225. 
This animal is at present owned by a gentleman in 
Goshen in this State who has refused $500 for 
He is three years old this spring. 


from 


him. 

The weight of another of these colts, a mare, at 
143 months was 777 pounds; at 17 months 890. 
She will be two years old next grass, and was re- 
cently sould to Messrs. Pierce of Greenfield for about 
$125. Her form and appearance are extremely 
3! ood, 

The four animals were sold by Mr. G. at an ave- 
rage age of 13 months, for the sum of $297, or at 
an average price of about $75. Few farmers, it is 
believed, have been to a similar extent so success- 
ful, or realized more profit in rearing these noble 
abimals than Mr. G, An OBSERVER. 





Recipe for Scarlet Fever.—A very simple reme- 
dy says a correspondent, for this dreadful disorder, 
effect. It is 
pepper, salt and 


is now using in this city with 
of C 
used as a gargle, 


V2 ¥. Commercial Advertiser. 


good 


mere ly a mixture ayenne 


Vinegar, 





The Lynn Tribune recommends shoemaker’s 
wax as an excellent remedy for the rheumatism. 
Puttwo or three , about the size of the 


thumb, on the hollow of the foot, and the cure is 


pieces 


the attention of the ‘gentleman, the tracing of which | certain, 
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From the British Farmer's Magazine. 
POTATOES. 
On the Cultivation of the Potato, with a view to ob- 
taining greatly inereased Crops ; by the Author of 
** the Domestic Gardener’s Manual.” 


Above two hundred and forty years have elapsed 
since the introduction of the potato into the British 
isles, During that period it has been gradually 
making its way inthe favor of the inhabitants ; 
but its progress fur a long time was very limited. 
So slight, indee:l, was the estimation in which it 
was held, even after the era of the revolution, that 
we find the celebrated Evelyn, in the year 1699, 
giving directions to plant potatoes in the worst 
grounds. ‘Take them up,” he says, *¢ in Novem- 
ber, for winter spending—there will enough re- 
main for a stock, though they be ever so exactly 
gathered.” 

The potato began, however, to beextensively 
cultivated about the middle of the last century ; 
and now it is grown in every farmn and cottage gar- 
den, almost without exception. 

If experience seemed to have proved, beyond a 
doubt, that this root may be deemed one of the 
most important vegetable productions; if, in’ the 
face of every assertion to the contrary, it be found 
a very valuable, and, generally speaking, a most 
salubrious article® of diet; and admirably adapted 
to supply nutriiious food for animals and poultry ; 
interest to determine with 
certainty, that mode of culture which shall at all 


it’ becomes a serious 


times, aud inall situations, tend to produce the 
’ ’ 

and of the finest quality. 

The common mode of planting and cultivating 


heaviest crops, 
the potato is known to every cottager and farming 
man; but that phifosophie method which has re- 
cently been productive of enormous returus, way, 
referred chiefly, if not eutirely, t 
the scicntifie President of the Horticultural Socie- 
ty. 
through wie 


perhaps, be 


Tits method it is my object to deseribe, 
inedim of your pages; but betore | 


originated from seed, and they possess the im- 
portant quality of scarcely producing any blossoms ; 
and, therefore, the vital powers of the plant are 
entirely employed in the production and support 
of those tuberous processes—the potatoes—which 
are the sole object of the cultivator, The produce 
of two of the sorts is particularly stated to me, 
and is as follows: of the one, twenty-three tons, 
two hundred weight, seventy-six pounds; and the 
other, twenty tons, two hundred weight, one hun- 
dred and one pounds, per acre. Of four other 
varietics he observes, ‘the produce exceeded 
twenty tous each per acre, all of good quality.” 
If the reader will reduce these weights to pounds, 
he will find them, (reckoning the yield at twenty 
tons only per acre) to amount to five hundred and 
sixty bushels, each of eighty pounds weiglit. 

In the winter of 1831, L received a packet from 
Mr. Knight, inclosing several specimen potatoes 
raised by him. For the convenience of carriage, 
these were under the medium size, weighing about 
four ounces each; they were, however, perfect in 
form and growth, Eight of them were selected, 
and planted in a row, each widely apart one from 
the other. From these eight tubers, whose total 
weight was barely two pounds, I obtained a pro- 


duce of one hundred and filty-six potatoes, 
weighing, in all, sixty-nine pounds. Some roots 


yielded more than others; one was peculiarly pro- 
lific—it furnished eighteen pounds of potatoes, 
six of the largest of which weighed ten pounds. 
Having thus adduced a few general facts it re- 
mains to point out the mode of operation by which 
such large results may be obtained, 
One of the chief, if not the primary, agent in 





enter pon the detaitof Mr. Kuight’s directions, —| 


think ita duty to request the readers atiention to 


a few inpertuit resuiis, the particulars of whitch 
have beei stated to ine iv letters lately received 
from thar ov 


ones, the 


atienan. As facts, and very recent 


they decisively show what may be, and has been 
effected uri the late season, but also, becaus 
they prove, io a demonstration, that setenee ated 
hypoth sismay go hand in band with practice ; 
fAand thar, when the 
mer, Wow 


latter is founded upon the for- 


becomes esiioisacd upou the most 


basis. 


we poenliarly interesting, bot ouly as} 


dtogether is empirical characier, and | 


Unassailable | 
| 


fir. Woieht has observed, that he planted his 
’ ! 


potatoes upon a soil naturally poor, aud very shal | 


' 


low, uporma rock full 


amily wLVI 


of fisstires, giving ro more 
this Us nloa crop of turnips ; 


piranure da 


’ 
Vic tabadses 


thrown tate the drids at the time of plautiog. Thi 
Piaats sulicved from drought daring a part of the 
years beovertieless, le lad very good crops trom 


muy Vartclios. These varieties be had binisel 


* Je has beeu arzucd 





ihat tie potato, at least uader certain 
slizh ly powovous quality. The id 
botanic Character of the plant; 1 
ihe jamnly of the night shade—the so/anum 
: old natural order lasida, 


cou 
may have or guated 
facts itis ou 


tub: 


Llaibs, [/Osses 
tit tine 
“o 


Lingus, vad of the 


Sime ot 
Wincbinclided piauts Whose appearance was desenbed as be- 
ing dusky, disinal, aud gloomy.” ‘The geans or tamiiy sol- 


Gna, i> tie 
Tu! syste, s 


‘yp sot that numerous tribe or order in the natu- 
ener, inany ot whose members exhibit great 


beau Pal adpoearauce, au | possess very useful ywroperjpes. 
vt B 


Was toxcd tp wiih the soil, aud mot} 
{ ’ 


effecting vegetable developement and maturity, is 
light. Deprivea plant of that, and you either 
paralyze the operation of its vital principle, or in- 
duce imperfect and diseased action. The leaves 
media upon which ight 
acts; and, therefore, it should be the object. of 


of vegetables are the 


the gardener so to arrange lis crops, that the ut- 
he 


the full influence of the solar rays, 


most breadth of their foliage may exposed to 
hience, the 
and 


rows of potatoes ought lo point north south ; 


for, i the first place, planis so exposed, command 
the greatest breadth and duration of light ;—and 
in the second, the sun atthe time of his highest 
meridian altttude—that is, at the hour of noon— 
shines directly along the extent of the rows; his 
light is also most equally distributed upon the 
whole foliage as he approaches te, and recedes 
the The perpendicularity of 
growth, which is of considerable importance to 


from meridian. 


the complete suecess ot the erop, is less likely te 


jhe disturbed by this mode of arrangement, than 


by any Other that has heretofore been cniployed, 


ft is generally the practice to plant small potatoes, 


or sets of Jarge tubers, cut wih one or two eves | 


toeach, These seis are planted in rows from six- 
teen to twenty Wehbes asunder, and the sets about 


half that distance, or vine Inehes apart, without 


jany consideration being liad to the aspeet or di- 





As ihe advance in 
growth they are very liable to fall over, and be- 
come entangled one with another, thus intereept- 
ing the solar light, Which then acts unequally upon 
the disorderly tnasses of foliage. TLenee the crops 
become very unequal in point of bulk and weiglit. 

Mr. Kunight’s philosophical directions lead to 
very different result. He recommends the plant- 
ing of whole potatoes, and those ouly which are 
of fine medium size—noue to be of less weight 


rection of the rows, stems 


a 








than four ounces; aud he often prefers those 
which weigh six or eight dunces, The earlier 
sorts, and, indeed, all which seldorm attain a great. 
er height than two feet, are to be planted about 
four or five inches apart in the rows, centre from 
centre, the crown ends upward; the rows to he 
from two feet six inches to three feet asunder, 
The late potatoes, which produce a haulm above 
three feet in height, are to be placed five or six 
inches apart, centre from centre, in rows four or 
five feet asunder, 

When potatoes are thus planted in rows point. 
ing north and south, the utmost energy of the 
light will be exerted, not only upon the foliage of 
the plant, but upon the surface of the intervening 
spaces of ground. If we suppose that the main 
crops will be planted at the latter end of March, 
and during the month of April, the sun’s) merid- 
ional altitude will be advancing daily, for at least 
nine weeks ; and during that period, the develope- 
nent and growth of the stem and leaves will be 
ina state of rapid progress, Afier the turn of 
days, and when the plants have attained their full 
evrowth, the sun will coutiiue to exert its most 
powerful influence. Should the ground be of a 
proper texture aud quality, the plants will stand 
erect, and the maturing process will proceed with- 
out interruption ; and afler favorable summers, 
wherein there have been regular and moderate 
supplies of rain—particularly during May and 
June; with a prevalence, lowever, of bright sun- 
shine, the crops of potatoes will be regular, the 
tubers generally of a medium size, and the qual- 
ity mealy, and altogether superior. If the soil be 
a strong mellow loam, enriched with much ma- 
uure, the haulm will, in all probability, grow too 
rank, and finally fall over; nevertheless, the large 
spaces between the rows will greatly remedy this 
evil, for the sun’s beams will wet upon one surface 
at the least, and the matting and other injurious 
consequences resulting trom close drilling will be 
prevented or obviated. L cannot refrain, in this 
place, from correcting an erroneous opinion, which 
almost universally prevails. We hear every where 
of potato plants running away to haulim, and thus 
expending their vital energy upon useless stem and 
foliage, instead of eniploying it in the production 
Now this remark is whoily 
opposed to philosophical facet, for tmvariably the 
strongest and heaviest bulk of potatces is found 
attached to the most luxuriant liaulin. The evil 
of over luxuriance is not to be referred to the 


of tuberous roots. 


paucity of tuberous product, for that is always 
vreat; it isa cansequence of an over-rich’ soil, 
which causes the haulm to grow so tall as to fall 
over, become entangled, and thus to lose the ma- 
turing influence of light; henee, such haulm sel- 
dom ripens in due time, it remains green even in 
vers and the tubers 


Becenil though large, mumer- 


ous and heavy, are immature, void of mealiness, 
Ae | ? 


, 


and vapid in flavor. 

A faet of great importance to the growers ef 
potatoes remains to be noticed, The outside rows, 
ind all single rows, Will be found to produce far 
sreater crops than any of the interior rows of a 
plot in the garden or field. This depends upon a 
variety of causes, the chief of which is, the more 
perfect exposure of the foliage to the agency of 
air and light. Mr. Knight assures me, that he ob- 
tained from one outside row of an early seedling 
variety of the preceding year, which was two feet 
six inches exterior of an adjoining row, ‘*@ pro- 
duce equivalent to more than fifty-eight tons per acre. 
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No conclusions,” he adds, ** can be drawn from 
the amount of produce of an external row. I! 


mention it only to show the enormous influence of 


light.” 

“In this philosophical remark T cordially acqui- 
esce, because experience has established its truth 
to my own satisfaction, I therefore earnestly rec- 
ommend every cultivator who has the opportunity 
of cropping upon long detached slips, in airy, open 
situations, to make the experiment of close plant- 
ing in single rows, either whole potatoes, or well 
ent sets from very large potatoes, each to contain 
two eves at the least. These sets should be taken 
from the crown end, or middle of the tuber, and 
not from the lower or root end; as [ have found 
the latter to be comparatively unproductive. Sets 
may be planted at still less distances in the rows 
than whole tubers; and although the preference 
ought in all eases to be given to a southern direec- 
tion, where snch ean be conveniently given, still, 
for absolutely single rows, it is not indispensably 
required, because air and light will act on each 
side ef the stem and foliage, and there will be no 
intervening shadow. 

The soil ought to be sandy and light, though 
moderately rich; that is, if fine mealy and dry 
potatoes be required. It should not by any means 
be glutted with manure, and need not be deep. I 
have found no particular advantage in trenching 
for this crop; in facet, Lam credibly informed by 
an observant gentleman, who has travelled exten- 
sively, that in North-America, the finest’ potatoes 
are produced in extraordinary quantities upon 
grass meadows, by simply turning up the tarf by 
placing the grass surface downward upon them, 

With respect to the properties of this vegetable, 
and the purposes to which it may be applied, the 
following observations of an eminent. pliysician 
may not be deemed inappropriate, T extract them 
from the  Pharmacologia” of Dr. Pare :— 

** Potatoes are found to produce 

First—Cottony flax from the stalk. 

Second—Sugar from the root. 

Third—Potass by consumption. 

FPourth—Vinegar from the apples, 

Fifth—Soap, or asubstitute for bleaching, from 
the tubercles. 

And finally—when cooked by steam, the most 
farinaceous and economical of all vegetable food.” 

It is also known that much farina, or rather 
amylum, or starch, is yielded by grinding and 
washing the pulpy mass. My experiments in 1828 
, that a fine mealy sort yielded 
from one-eighth to one-seventh of the total weight 
of the potatoes, ‘This starch may be employed as 
a substitute for that made from wheat ; and as an 
article of dict, prepared as Indian arrow root. It 
can also be introduced in) making bread, though 
there is some difficulty in the manipulation, As 


led me to aseertain 


food for all cattle of the farm—horses, cows, pigs, 
and likewise for poultry—potatoes are all but in- 
valuable. LEXvery creature appears to relish them ; 
particularly when they are steamed or carefully 
boiled. It would be well worth the intelligent 
farmer’s while to pay great attention to the use 
and effects of potatoes, raw and boiled, It is as- 
serted that a cow may safely eat them in a raw 
State to the extent of, perhaps, fifty pounds per 
day, provided the eyes have broken and began to 
shoot. Whenever they be given raw, however, 
they should be chopped into pieces to prevent ac- 
cidents. The utility of raw potatoes is, however, 
doubted by many, and, therefore, the experiment 


| 





requires close observation; perhaps straw, hay, 
and chaff, might be employed as a very proper ad- 
junct, with a few ounces of salt, added to each 
feed. Whenever steaming in the large way can be 
profitably employed, it must be an advantage for 
pigs and poultry particularly ; and in all cases it 
would greatly tend to prevent the possibility of 
the danger of suffocation, which bas been known 
to result from the hurry and greediness with 
which catthke devour the raw roots. 
I am, Sir, 
yours, respectfully, | 
Gk T. 








From the Genesee Farmer. 
INDIAN CORN. 

Atons the valley of the Mohawk, two varieties 
of the yellow cornu are principally cultivated ; the 
one a lightish yellow corn with twelve rows of 
kernels upon a cob, and the other a bright and 
deeper yellow, with only eight rows. In con- 
versing with a very intelligent agriculturist in’ the 
city of Schenectady, I learned a fact, which bas 
not before come within my own observation, 
though it may possibly be familiar to some of your 


readers, 

It has been customary for a long period, for the 
Dutch settlers on the Mohawk to cultivate the | 
twelve rowed corn, believing that as the ears were 
larger, and contained one third more kernels, the 


aggregate yield must be proportionately large.— 
The Yankees, on the contrary, have rather inclined 
to the eight rowed. The intrinsic value of these 
two kinds have been frequently tested, and the 
result has proved the eight rowed corn to be the 
most valuable, though it is hard to make a super- 
ficial observer believe it. 


Two bushels of twelve rowed ears when shelled 
will yield only one bushel of corn, aud frequently 
will fall a litte short. Two bushels of the same 
length ears of eightrowed, will yield generally a 
bushel and three or four quarts of shelled coru.— | 


The reason of this is, that alihough there is one | 
third more kerne!s on the twelve rowed ear, yet 
the cob of the eight rowed is so much smaller and 
the kernel so much larger, the quantity of shelled 
corn is considerably in favor cf the eight rowed.— 
Another cireumstanee in favor of the eight rowed 
corn is, that there is generally two eurs on each | 
stock, while upon the twelve rowed, there is rarely 

more than one; so thaton an acre of ground, the | 
number of bushels of ears will be rather in favor 

of the eight rowed, though the ears are less in 

size. 
rity about a fortnight sooner than the twelve 
rowed, which is a desirable quality, especially in 


The eight rowed corn also comes to matu- 


a cold or short season. 
It is an | 


attested 
seem to practise upon 


fact, though farmers do not 
it, that it is necessary to 
adapt the different varieties of seed to the soil, as 
it is the breed of cattie or shec p. One le scrip | 
tion of corn is better suited to a particular soil, 
another; and so -of grain. Most farmers 
the 
vield more or less as they are cultivated apon dif- 


ferent soils. 


than 


know that diferent vurieties of wheat will 


It seems, then, that in the sclection 
of seed corn for yield and profit, a careful attention 
should be paid to its nutritive quality; to_ its 
adaptedness to your soil; to the size and weight 
of the kernel, and the size of the cob; to the 
number of ears usually reared upon a stock ; and | 
to the early maturity of the plant. | 

It seems to me that sufficient attention 





been bestowed upon this sulyeet, as there is doubt- 
less as much difference in the yield of the differ- 
ent varieties of corn, as there is in any other grain 
or fruit. 





From the Farmer's Register. 
TREATMENT OF YOUNG TURKEYS. 

Tue principal remedy necessary in the first in- 
stance appears to be a stimulant, to counteract the 
extreme feebleness which attends young turkeys, 
nore than other fowls, in the earliest stages of 
their existence ; hence, a grain of pepper, &c. is 
usually administered as soon as hatehed. But in- 
stinct, their infallible guide, it appears, Las more 
successfully directed them to the wild onion, which 
is proved to be a powerful restorative to their na- 
tures, and in fact, a grand panacea to the race. 
When they are permitted to ramble, you will see 
them busily cropping the green blades of the onion, 
with much apparent enjoyment, 

Small hominy made wet, with the addition of a 
portion of the wild onion chopped fine, or any 
other onion tops that can be procured, affords the 
best and most wholesome food they can have for 
several weeks at least, or so long us they are con- 
fined to small enclosures, 

Last spring, I witnessed with astonishment the 


wonderful efficacy of this article of food op a large 


flock of turkeys, which had been daily and rapidly 
diminishing during the long rainy season in May. 
The mortality ceased the first day after their 
change of food to the above mixture of hominy 
and onions ; and in two or three days, their rapid 
growth and improvement was visible to every eye. 

Turkeys are very fond of green food of any kind, 
particularly letiuce and cabbage, and by the time 
they have grown off pretty well on the onions, 
there is plenty of that sort of provision. Cabbage 
leaves, chopped and prepared in the following 
manner, may then be given them twice a day with 
good effect, morning and evening. j 

After the leaves are chopped, put them in tubs 
of water, to remain all night, and early in the 


jimnorning spread the meal on boards before them : 


in the same way, prepare that for the evening, by 


tines in the morning. Continue also to feed them 


}on hominy, so long as they may require your care, 


and venture to say that the good housewife, with- 
out uncommon accidents, will have no reason to 
complain of the want of a good dish, whilst tur- 
key is in season, 

With my best wishes for the prosperity of your 
valuable exertions in behalf of the general wellare, 


I remain yours, respectfully, HLAssina. 





From Goedsell’s Farmer. 
PRESERVING GRAPES. 

We have been presented with some fine clusters 
of American Grapes, from the garden of L. B. Lang- 
worthy, Esq. Mr. L. in order to test the keeping 
qualities of the different varieties packed then: in 
jars, with well dried saw-dust, late last fall, and al- 
lowed thei to remain in that situation until the 
past wee k, when they were opened, The tender 
Muropean grapes, as the Chasselas and others had 
decayed ; some of the American varieties had Jost 
much of their flavor, but the Catawba was in fine 
perfection, another quality to recommend this as 
one of the most valuable for cultivation in this lati- 
tude.—In a few years we think the Catawba and 
Isabella will be the only American grapes cultivated 
in Western New York, being equally hardy, more 
productive, and producing fruit with more good 
qualities than apy other varieties, 
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WEDNESDAY EVENING, FEB. 26, 1834. 
INDIAN CORN. 

Nor only our friend Gorham Parsons, Esq. 
[whose communication we gave page 246 of our 
current volume], but several other very respecta- 
ble cultivators have requested information relative 
to the methods of culture practised by those who 
have raised extraordinary crops of Indian corn. 
We shall, therefore, briefly state, so far as our 
means of information will permit, the difference 
between the course of culture pursued, by those 
who are accounted our best farmers, and those, 
who by dint of what may be called the ‘.WVew 
Husbandry” have succeeded in obtaining the pro- 
digious crops, which seem to set our competition 
at detiance, and almost to destroy emulation by 
depriving competitors of the hope of equal suc- 
cess. 

Mr. Parsons asks ‘* what besides good, deep, 
and frequent ploughing, manuring in the hole with 
a large shovel full of good manure, or dividing 
the quantity of manure, spreading and ploughing 
in one half, weeding early, ashing the corn at the 
two first weedings, and half hilling and billing at 
the two last hoeings, first selecting the best of seed 
corn, and the kernels, five in number, placed care- 
fully, forming a square, each kernel four inches 
apart, and one in the centre, is required to obtain 
one hundred bushels to the acre?” This is a very 
good epitome of the old style of cultivating corn.— 
We will give brief notices of some of the requi- 
sites of the new inodes of making the most of that 
plant. 

And Ist. The Soil and its Preparation. 

This should be a light loam, made very rich, by 
animal or vegetable manure, or both. Green 
sward well covered with long manure, completely 


inverted with the plough, harrowed and rolled, so | 


as to lie flat, but not ploughed deep, are said to 
be requisite for large crops of corn. 
in the fall if inclining to clay, in the spring if light 
and sandy, but at any rate do not disturb the sod, 
nor bring any part of it to the surface, at least till 
after your corn crop is harvested. 
2d. 
We believe it has not been ascertained what 
kind of corn is generally most productive.. From 
some experiments made by Mr. E. FP. Woodward, 
of Newton, Mass. it appears that of three sorts, 
which he measured and shelled, the heaviest grain 
and the lightest cob was obtained from a‘ yellow 
corn of 12 rows” on an ear.* 


Seed and its Preparation. 


corn, and find a stalk with two or more ears, let 
them tie the husks together, and the ears will be 
easily known at busking.” This mode of select- 
ing seed, roots, &c. to propagate from, was, we 
believe, first introduced by Mr. Benjamin Cooper, 
of Camden, N. J.* 

With regard to preparing the seed corn for 
planting, the recipes are numerous, and too well 
known to require recapitulation, when addressing 
a scientific and experienced cultivator. 
steeps are used for fertilizing, some to preserve 
against worms, and some for both purposes. ‘The 
preparation used by Judge Buel may be found, N. 
i. Farmer, vol. xi. p. 306. A writer for Good- 
sell’s Genesee Farmer, with the signature W. J. 
W. recommends wetting seed corn with soft soap, 
and rolling it in plaster; and gives the details of 
an experiment, which proved the utility of this 
preparation, The benefits derived from soaking 
seed corn in a solution of copperas have been often 
stated by writers forthe N. E. Farmer. Mr. J. 
Elisworth gave us a very satisfactory articie ou 
that subject, published in the N. E. Farmer, vol. 
x. p. 331. 


Dome, 


3d. Manner of Planting. 

The principal improvement in raising this crop, 
introduced by modern husbandry, consists, we 
believe, in substituting drills of oue, two or three 
rows for the usual mode of planting in hills, by 
which a greater crop is obtained, though the ex- 
pense of culture is undoubtedly increased. This 
cannot be better explained than by quoting from 
an excellent article written by Judge Buel, of Al- 
bany, originally published in the Genesee Farmer, 
and republished in the N. E, Farmer, vol. xi. p. 
305. ; 

‘* The following table exhibits the difference in 





Further inquiries | 


wid experiments on this subject are very desirable. | 


It has been often stated that great advantage 
has been derived from selecting seed corn from 
stalks, which had borne two or more ears. An 
article republished in the N. E. Farmer, vol. x. p. 
134, from the Hampshire Gazette, mentions a fur- 
mer, ** who has selected his seed corn in this way 
for three years past, and the result has exceeded 
his expectation, He states that it is not uncom- 
tonto find in his cornfield stalks with three, four, 
five, and sometimes six ears, and three of them 
fair, full grown, and fit for seed, and that too in 
hills containing four or five stalks. He says, 1 
think my crop has been increased several bushels 
this year, by the experiment. 


I would suggest a 





*Sco N. EF. Farmer, vol. 10, p. 331. 


product of various methods of planting, and serves 


| this grain have been obtained. I> have assumed 


Ploughed | in the estimate that each stock produces one ear 
jot corn, and that the ears average one gill of 


shelled grain, 


Thus estimating the product low, 
for while [am penning this (October), I find that 
my largest ears give two gills, and 100 fair ears 
half a bushel of shelled corn, ‘The calculation is 
also predicated on the supposition that there is no 
deficiency in the number of stocks, a contingency 
pretty sure on my method of planting.t 








hills. bush. qts. 
1. An acre of hills 4 feet apart, 
each way, will proditce 2722 42 i6 
}2. The same, 3 teethy 3 feet, 4540 75 20 
3. The same, 2 by 24 feet, 56808 93 28 
1. The same in drills at 3 feet, eteiie. 
plants 6 inches apart in the 
drill, 29,040 113 14 
5. The same in do, 2 rows in 
a drill, 6 inches apart, and 
the plauts 9 inches, and 3 
feet, 9 inches, froin centre 
of drills, thus: 
clatiladetiiietitasstin tiniest : a <a we 





6. The same in do. 3 rows in 
a drill, as above, 3 feet from 
centres of drills, 





*N. E, Farmer, vol. 11, p. 273. 
t Plenung an extra number ef p 
the first or second hoeing. 


Jants, and thinning them at 


also to explain the manner in which large crops of 


“The fifth mode” Judge Buel states I huve 
tried, The ground was highly manured, theicrop 
twice cleaned, and the entire acre gathered and 
weighed accurately the same day. The product 
in ears was 103 bushels, each $4 Ibs. net, and 65 
lbs. over. The last bushel was shelled and mens. 
ured, which showed a product on the acre of 118 
bushels, 10 quarts.—I gathered atthe rate of more 
than 100 bushels to the acre from four rods plant- 
ed in the third method last: summer—the resules 
ascertained in the most accurate manner, Corn 
shrinks about 20 per cent. after it is cribbed. The 
Gth mode is the one by which the Messrs, Pratts 
of Madison county, obtained the prodigious crop 
jof 170 bushels per acre. These gentlemen, Lam 
‘told, are of opinion that the product of an acre 
may be increased to 200 bushels. 

“The writer also observed, I am told the Messrs, 





seed to the acre, the plants being subsequently re- 
duced to the requisite number,” 

From the above and other authorities, it appears 
that the requisites for obtaining more than 100 
bushels of corn to an acre are a proper soil, a 
grass sward, well manured, ploughed but onee, 
fairly inverted, harrowed and rolled,—seed from 
stalks producing more than one ear, prepared by 
steeping in some liquid which fertilizes and pre- 
serves it from worms, planted in the right season, 
in drills, as above described, and well hoed, with- 
out much billing. It is likewise advised to have 
the rows or drills run north and south, thus giving 
the plants a more ‘advantageous exposure to the 
rays of the sun. 





MYRTLE WAX. 

A gentleman, who writes to the editor from 
Baltimore wishes to know liow the wax obtained 
from the Myrtle-shrub JJyrtca Certfera can be 
bleached? We have no knowledge on this sub- 
ject derived either from observation or experience, 
but find the following directious for bleaching 
Bees Wax in a collection of Receipts, which we 
have generally found to be correct, 

Melt your wax, and while hot throw it into cold 
water to reduce it into little bits, or spread it out 
into very thin leaves, and lay it out to the air, 
night and day, on linen cloths, then melt it over 
again, and expose it as before: repeat this till the 
sun and dew have bleached it; then, for the last 
time, melt it in a kettle, and cast it with a ladle on 
a table covered over with little round hollows in 
the form of the cakes sold by the apothecaries; 
but first wet your moulds with cold water, thatthe 
wax be the easier got out; lastly, lay them out in 
the air for two days and two nights, to make it 
nore trausparent and drier, 

Although these direetions are for bleaching bees- 
wax, they may, perhaps, answer for myrtle-waz. 





A repty to the remarks of H.C. on Mr. Shel- 
den’s communieation relative to cutting hay for 
cattle, will probably be published in our next. 





ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 
Meapvitiz, Pa. Feb. 14, 1534.—Melancholy. On 
Monday evening last, the clothes of a little girl age d5 


years, daughter of Mr. Orwan, of Evansburg, in this 
county, took fire in the absence of its parents. The 





child ran out, but before it received assistance was burned 


Pratts, above alluded to, used seven bushels of 





re 
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to such a degree, as to cause . its death at eleven o'clock 
the next morning—affording another warning to parents, 
of the danger attending the clothing of children with 
cotton garments during the winter, which will have 
about as much effect as the hundreds which have pre- 
ceded it. 

In the French Chamber of Deputies, M.d’Argenson, 
and M. du Puyraveau, had declared “ that the 
of their faith is no longer a constitutional royalty, that 


symboi 


their law is the republican code, that the declaration of 


the societe des droits de Lhomme is their gospel], and that 
Robespierre is their hero.’ A declaration which natu- 
rally has excited much astonishinent and called for ob- 
servation from all the journals.—In other respects we 
find nothing in the domestic concerns of France deserv- 


¥. Courter & Enq. 


ing particular notice.—.V. 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
A stuted meeting of this Society, will be held at their Hall, 
£1 Corutill, (lately Market — on Saturday next, at 10 

. I. PAINE, Ree’g. See’y. 


FARM FOR SALE. 

Situated in the South Parish in| Andover, little more than 
halt a aule southwesterly from Phillips’ Academy and the 
‘Theological Insutution, and about one uule irom the Rey. Mr. 
Badger s Meeting-ouse,—contaming about forty acres of val- 
uable land, bemg the choice part of a much larger farm—hav- 
img thereon one iarge and couvement two story dwelling-house, 
limshed and m good repair, lately oceupied as a boarding- 
house.—Also, near it, a ove story dweliimg-house im good re- 
par. Also a barn ninety feet loug, sheds, wash-house, wells 
ot excelleut walter, garde “us, irait Lrees, &e —A very eligible 
situation tor any person desirous of retiring mo a ple asa 
country town for ue purpose of educating lus children. ‘The 
above valuable estate will be sold at public auction on Tues- 
day the first day of April wext fat 3o'clock P. M. 
of sale liberal. SAMUEL FARRAR. 

Audover, Feb. 24, 1824. : 


o'clock, 








SPLENDID FLOWER SEEDS. 
200 to 300 Varicties of splendid Annual, Biennial, and 
Perennial Frowern SEES in papers of 6 cents each, 
20 Varieties for S1,00. 

Packages of the following 20 kinds at $1. 

Beautiful "Clarkea ; Crimsou Cypress Vine ; Mixt Balsams ; 
Dwarf Convolvolus ; Mountain Fringe; P urple Sweet Sultan ; ; 
Sensitive Plant; Double Dwt. Roc ket Larkspur ; ; 
Blue Cominelina ; Gilliflower; Grand Flowering Argemone ; 
Wall Flower ; African Llibise ‘Us 3 ; Purple C andytuft; 3 
White E. Primrose ; Scarlet ‘Tassel Flowe 63 Ice Plant; 
Variegated Euphoria ; White Chrysanthemum ; 
Golden Eternal Flower. 

—Arso—Packages containing— 
Convolvolus Minor; Golden Coreopsis ; W hite 
Great flowering Larkspur; Mixt As ers; ; 
Blue Canterbury Bells; Giraud lowering Hibiseus ; 
Mixt Morning Glory ; Double Carnation P oppy 3 
Evening Primrose ; Sweet Allyssuin 5 
Tri-Colored Chrysauthe mum ; Seorzonera ; 
Mignonette, fragrant ; African Rose, 100 sorts in one ; 
Superb Fringed Pink ; Cockscomb; English Catehtly ; 
Brilliant Radbeckia ; Yellow C irysauthemum, 

The above were raised by one of the first Florists in the 
eountry, and are for sale at the New England Seed Store 
Nos. 51 and 52 North Market St eee 

C. BARRETT. 


GRAPE VINES AND EARLY POTATOES. 

Catawha and Isabella Grape Vines, extra large size, by the 
handred or single. 

Early Potatoes which obtained the premium for the last five 
years. For sale by SAMUEL POND. 
Cc ambridgepe rt, Feb. 26. 


Cancytaft ; 











VALU ABLE COUN rrv¥ RESIDENCE 
FOR SALE, 

Situated in Roxbury, near the late-Doctor Porter’s Meeting- 
house, consisting of about 3 acres of land, with a pleasant and 
convenient Dwelling House, Stable, aud other out-houses—has 
also on it from re 'to 15) young and choice fruit trees, with a 
great variety of grape vues, shrabbery, We.—Ts within fifleen 
minutes’ ride of State-street, and from its particular location is 
both very central, oud at the same time as much retired as 
many places five aud vight miles from the city. It has running 
through it or onits sordcrs a celightfal stream, and is every 
way one of the pleasantest sitaations in the vicinity, For 


terms and price, which will be liberal, apply to 
LUKE BALDWIN, 
Feb. 25 8, Merchants Row. 





&e. cee. “TO BE LET. 
!, about five miles from this eity, 
cres of the best of mowing, 


MILK FAR*, 

A valuable Farm wi Medito 

comprising between 80 aad 0 
tillage, and pastariny | 





Fall and Winter Feat; suiicient secur ty will be required. 
The Farm will be let on a lease from ae -e to five years, for 
further particulars ape ply to N. H. BISHOP. 
Medford. Feb. |! 
EARLIEST DWARF PEAS. 


50 BusHens of the Eirliest Dwart Peas, being the earliest 


variety, having grown for cating in 38 days from time of 
planting, grows 2) to 2b inches high. “This will be found an 
acquisition for a very exriyv and good variety. 

aised expressly for, aud for sale at 


“aA 
G. C. BARRETT’S 
New-England Seed Store. 





TEA SPRING WHEAT. 
23 Busuwecs of ths valuable variety of Spring WHeat. 
of which a trial of theee proved it to be a productive 





Vears thas 





' 
Kind, not liable to blast or wiliew. For sale at 
G. C. BARRETT'S Seed Store. 
WANTED, 


Aw Assistant Gardener, who can produce good recommen- 
dations, Apply at this office. £19 


ind, with a great variety of tne best of 





REDUCTION IN PRICES OF TREES, &c. 

WM. PRINCE & SONS have determined in consequence 
of the pecuniary pressure, lo reduce the prices Ol a great varie- 
ty of ‘Trees and Plants, where orders are sent for a Considera- 
ble amount: aud all persous who desire Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees ; Flowermg Shrubs aud Plants; Greenhouse Trees aud 
Plaats ; Spleudid Dahtias ; or Seeds—will on applying to them 
direct by mail, with a list of the articles wamed, be promptly 
furnisied with a printed sheet explaining the reduced rates.— 
Tne Chinese Mulberry, or Morus muiiicaulis are now reduced 
to Z2o per 100, and X44 per dozen.—Apple wees in great va- 
nely SU to ¥25 per 10U.—Pears ¥374 per 100, and extra large 


ditto 20 cents each; and 50,000 are two, three, and four years 


graited.—Peaches $20 and 25 per 100.—Large Orauge Quinces | 


330 per luo —FKugtish and Spauish Filberts 525 per 100.—F ine 
Red Ri aspberries 36 per 10. —Lar: ge Red aud Yellow Antwerp 
S16 per 100.—Gooseberries, finest L ancashire varieties $20 per 
100; and Large Red White and Biack Euglish C urrauts ¥ 16 per 
100.—Isabella Grape, 3 years old vines $25 per 100, and 2 
years ditto 820 per 100.—Catawba, Alexander, Winue, York 

Yaret, York Madeira, and Scuppernong, $25 per 100.—tHer- 
bemout’s Madeira, ‘Troy and Elsingburgh, 330 per 100.—Nor- 
ton’s Virginia Seedling $35 per LWO—The collection of choice 
urepean Grapes its uurivalled.—Chinese Ailanthus, 4 feet 
high, $44 per dozen and larger sizes in proportion.—A reduc- 
tion ts made on a great many kinds of Roses, Poeonies, C liry- 

sanihemums, &c — Double Dahlias of such fine assorted kinds 
as have been most increased, will be supplied at $3, $44 and 
$6 per dozen, according to excellence, and selected by our- 
selves, ‘The roots can be sent to any dis tance.—The new va- 
rieties of Flemish and English Pears having been introduced by 
us anc greatly iereased, the prices of the greater part have 
been reduced, aud the trees ate mostly of fine size and three 
years ingrafied.—The Ornamental Trees and Shrabs of most 
kinds are large and thrifty, and of double or treble the value of 
smaller ones, which is a most decided advantage, being a gain 
of several years in embellishment. 

N.B. Having no Agent at Boston, the Commission of 10 
per cent. usually allowed for Agency, will be credited to the 
purchasers, and be dedacted fom the amount of the bills ren- 
dered. Thegiock of Dailias being so very large, they will tx 
furnished on the most favorable terms possible. 

Linnean Botanic Garden and Nurseries, — 2 

Flushing, near New-York, Feb. 10, ISS 4. § 





BRIGHTON NUQSERIES, 

Messrs. WINSHIP have the pleasure of announcing to 
the public, that a part of their importation of new aud rare pro 
ductions to this country have arrived, among which are the fol- 
lowing new and devdine kinds ot Seotch Goose berries, and are 
now reac ly for ae live ry y the s can be secure ly pi ac ked for tot 


or any other eoun rae ind afforded at the lowest Cata! ogue 
prices,—with a liberi id scount by the hundred -—viz. 
Reds. Roaring Lion, Laneashive Lad, Jubilee, Jolly miner, 


Emperor, Nousuc 4 
Yellow. Y¢e'le de Pa 


Combemere. Waterloe, 


. Reugleacer, Pimee Regent. 
, Nelsou’s Waves, Fine bobbin, Hood. 


Cottage Girl, Blacksmith, Sutiield. 


Green. Ovean, Favorite, Evergreen, No bribery, Fairy 
Green rove. 
Whites. Queen Anp, Smiling beauty, Vittoria, Glory Co n- | 


quering hero, Queen Caroline, W nshaw lass, Noble lancdla: ; 
Also, at the proper season for removing hardy plants, he 
most extensive varieties of Fruit, ORNAMENTAL and Fancy 
productions, that are cullivated in this country ; all of them 
well acclimated ; consequentiy, in the estimation of most per- 
sons better atapied to endure the severity of our climate, than 
those imported from more southern and milder te mperature 
be left wih Gro. C. Banrert, A 


Orders may yt, 





North Market street, Boston, or forwarded to Messrs. Wiy- 
sup, Brighton, Mass. by mail or otherwise 

Catalogues for gratuitous distribution at the N.E. Farmer 
Office and Seed Store of Geo C. Barrett. fig 





MILLET. 
20 Busnets of prime MILLET SEED, raised in this vicin- 
ity the last season. 
For sale at the New-England Seed Store 
By GEO, C. BARRETT. 


Conditions | 


|. 








PRICES OF COUNTRY 


PRODUCE. 



































~ —ykom TO 
APPLES, caty, « 2 6 2 2 0 barrel 1S), £00 
Denes Gate. . 2°23", = eo < bushel! 1,ix 1 37 
BrerEF,mess,(new) . . . . . « | barrel | 10 & 
Ome, DOs 0 « i 4 oie } BO 
prime, . . ue ee - 6H) 6 75 
Beeswax, (. American) ave pound & 22 
Burrer, inspected, No.1,new, . i: 1] Bs) 
CRANBERRIES, .... . + - | bushel | 2COl 2 SO 
CUREGE, COU Ms 6 kK + " & 9 
skimmed milk, . 2... - 34 5 
FraTHERs, northern, geese,. . . “ w 45 
southern, geese,. . . - 35 42 
|[Piax,American,. . ... > pound 9 3 
| FLAXSEED,. o_O ee eee bushel 133} 1 37 
1 FLouR, Genese a CU barrel 55} 5 62 
Baltimore, Howard str. new e 5 50) 5 75 
Baltimore,wharf, . . & 12] 5.25 
| Alexandria,. . . nig a“ 5 37) 5 50 
| GRAIN, Corn, northe rn yellow, . 7 oushe] 72 738 
| southern yellow, . ; os 62 64 
white, . . s sy bu 62 
Rye, (scarce) Northern, ° ihe 85 
Barl .. ae . 7a - 75 77 
Oats, Northe wn, « (prime) a 45 45 
Hay, best English, ee re ton 19 00; 2) CO 
Eastern screwed, . . . . “ 13 00) 14 060 
Hard pressed, . . 2 « « “ 14 00) 15 00 
Honry,. . os’ ees Re 3s 37 
iors, Ist quality a ee eee pound | 18 20 
2d quality ‘uh: ie ty te he nid 1 M4 1G 
LARD, Boston, Istsort, . . . . | pound 11 1h 
Southern, Istsort,. . . . sat 94 10 
LEATHER, Slaughter,sole, . . . od i8 20 
” uppe tr, e e Ib. | 22 23 
Dry Hide,sole. . . pound 17 1y 
“ upper, . . . Ib. 18 20 
Philade ‘Iphia,sole, . . pound 25 2 
saltimore, ES 45 as, es 93 % 
Lime, best sort ae eae cask 112) 125 
Pork, Mass. inspee., extra clear, . barrel | 19 00] 20 00 
Navy,Mess,, . .... «| 14 69) 15 00 
| Bone, middlings,. . . . - 
| Seeps, Herd’s Grass. » - | bushel} 2 25) 25 
| Red Top, northern, . . . “6 87; 100 
| Red Clover, northern, pound 9 10 
| White Duteh Honey suckle | SO 33 
| TALLow, tried, | ewt | 8 00 
iW OOL, Me srino, ful} b lood, ‘washed, pound } 61 6H 
| Merino, mix’d with Saxony, | W 75 
| Merino, {ths washed, . . sid | 50) 52 
Merino, halfb ae } ” 3 42 
Merino, quarter, . . . 6 | é¢ | 5 48 
Native washed, . . . . | | 38 Ww 
| - { Pulled superfine, . s:/ 55| 60 
= | ist Lay mbs, .*£-* | = | 45} aU 
ae | eu _ 35} 40 
j Szi3ad ¢ ee 28 30 
| & (Ist Spinning, glee ae 45 48 
| Soachern pulled wool is gene rally 
\° cts, less perth, 
|, oo — 
PROVISION MARKET 
RETAIL PRICES. 
' 
i Hiams,northern, . . + » | pound wm ot 
southern, _~~ ¢ «a & 2 | 4} 10 
| Pork, whol hogs, . + »« «© « e ai i (| 7 
reCt TR cs se 8 ee le es Wj 1b 
1 Butter, (tub). 2. . 6 ew ew ee “| MM) 16 
| Goas P34 : 1%} 90 
| Paes se Pout M6; 20 
PoraTtors, . ... er bushel 40) AO 
)LIDER, | weording to quality,) } barrel | 1 50/2 OO 
- 
| 


' 


BRIGHTON MARKET.—Morpay, Frs 


Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 


24, 1854 


At Market this day, 514 Beef Cattle, and 188 Sheep, ot 
vided as follows : 

41 BRIGHTON—414 Beef Cattle and 188 Sheep.—finctu 
ding 20 Beef Cattle and 88 Sheep uuscld last week.) 104 
Beef Cate unsold, 

4:1 CAMBRIDGE—100 Beef Catile, all of which have 
been before reported. 43 Beef Cattle unsold, all of which 
I bably be slaughtered in all the week. 26 Beef Cattle 
were left a few miles back for next week, and are not reported 
anove 

Prices. Beef Cattle —* Dull, dull ;’ the market is com- 
pletely ‘ e/utted ; we do not recollect ever witnessing so bad a 
Marketday, Cattle generally were sold from 33 to 50c per 
hundred Jess than they cost the drover on the ‘ Connectijeut 

valley’ We noticedtwo yoke only taken at $5 75.—We 
quote primeat $5 a5 50; "good at 450a 5; thin at 4a 425. 

Sheep.—A lot very fine. were taken at 467, and a lot at 3 

50 a 3 67. 


Will pre 





Swine—None at market. 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


FEBRUARY 26, 1834. 


























Tue plainer the dress, with greater lustre does 





MISCELLANY. 
a basialay appear. Virtue is the greatest ornament, 
THE HERMIT. and good sense the best equipage. 
Time from his features long ned worn away | EARTHQUAKE. 
Tar aut of cathy oak Daction Gevny own s On the Sth inst. at 20 minutes past 10 o’clock, 
ie weed mehajenp to greep a Saiing-eoewe; | P.M. a heavy shock of an earthquake’ was felt in 


Nor bend, the sceptre of the world to sway ! 
Free from the vain desires that earth enthral ; 
I’ree from vain terrors that mankind appal ; 
Untouch’d by Hope, and unassail’d by Fear, 
To Truth alone he turn’d his mental ear ; 
Alone to Nature tun’d, and her sweet, simple call! 





TRUTH IS POWER. 


Some men say that ‘wealth is power,’ and some 
say that ‘talent is power,’ and some that ¢ knowl- 
edge is power; but there is an apothegm that I 
would place high above them all, when I would 
assert that ‘truth is power.” Wealth cannot pur- 
chase, talent cannot refute ; knowledge cannot 
overreach ; authority cannot silence her ;—-they all, 
like Felix, tremble at her presence, Fling her 
into the most tremendous billows of popular com- 
motion ; cast ber into the seven-fold heated furnace 
of a Tyrant’s wrath, she mounts aloft as the ark 
upon the summit of the deluge ; she walks with the 
Son of God, untouched by the conflagration.—Shie 
ig the ministering spirit who sheds on man that 
bright and indestructible principle of life, light and 
glory, which is given by his Mighty Author to 
animate, Hluminate, and inspire the immortal soul, 
and which like himself, ‘is the same yesterday, to- 
day and forever? When the mould has long been 
heaped on the pride of wealth, and talent, and 
knowledge and authority ; whea earth, and heaven 
itself shall have passed away, truth shall rise, like 


the angel of Manoah’s sacrifice, upon the flame of 


nature’s funeral pyre, and ascend to her source, 
her heaven, and her home—the bosom of the holy 
and eternal God. 





PERSEVERANCE REWARDED. 

Tur Emma} of Harwich, George Grant, master, 
employed in conveying the Post-office mails, on 
her outward voyage to Gouenburg, fell in, on the 
Dogger Bank, with a large Finland vessel, laden 
with timber, fur London, bottom upwards, upon 
which was a man, who had just made his way 
through the bottom of the vessel, It appears that 
the vessel suddenly upset in a gale of wind, and 
seven of the crew in the fore part, were drowned ; 
four others, in the cabin, were driven through a 
small hatehway in the floor, Here, without food 
and in darkness, they remained for four days and 
nights. Providentially, they found an old spike 
vail and a ballast stone; these proved to be the 
means of their deliverance, for, with great presence 
of mind and ingenuity, they sharpened the nail, 
and with this miserable, yet in their circumstances 
invaluable, tool, * hoping almost against hope,” 


they began to pick away the planks and timber of 


the .vessel’s bottom over head; and after toiling 
day and night, they sueceeded in making an outlet 
through a timber fourteen feet by twelve inches, 
and the plank three and a half inches thick, whence, 
with a stick and a slip torn from a shirt, they made 


their feeble signal of distress, At length, by per- 


severance, the opening was made large enough to 
admit of the whole of their number getting through, 
which they had not long effected before they were 
all fortunately rescued by the Enmma.—Edinburgh 
Ev. Cour. 


| this city. It was preceded and followed by a loud 
|} rumbling noise and a very perceptible tremor ; and 
jat the instant of the shock a strong report was 
jheard, resembling that of a powerful explosion, 
[ts duration was searcely longer than ten or 
| twelve seconds; but it was probably the most vio- 
lent shock ever experienced in this part of the 
| country,—Lancaster Bam. 


COAL MINES. 

Tue anthracite coal mives of Pennsylvania may 
be classed amoug the wonders of the world; for 
there are here whole mountain-tops covered with 
carbon, Searcely a thin turf presses upon the 
silvery masses of the coal on some of the tracts, 
where it is dug or quarried in the open air, under 
the blue vault of heaven, instead of being excavated 
from wines beneath the dark vaults of overhanging 
dripping rocks, The rays of the sun, and not the 
winers glimmering lamp, afford light to the labor- 
One of the mountains near the river Lehigh, 
Which [ visited in the autumn of the year 1830, 
appeared to be covered with a crust of coal vary- 
ing in thickness from ten to forty feet. From 
only one small tract of less than twenty acres had 
this crust of coal been removed to the bare rock, 
forming the substratum, leaving a chasm of the 
depth of the thickness of the vein, surrounded by 
perpendicular cliffs of the pure untouched coal, 
which glittered in the sunbeams like magic walls 
of polished jet. The superstratum of turf and 
soil, and the fragments of rocks which form the 
superticial coat, are removed from above the upper 
surface of the mass of coal by railway wagons, 
Which descend a few hundred yards to the brow 
of the mountain, from whenee their loads are shot 
forth, to fall several hundred feet, with a noise re- 
sounding amid the surrounding silent forest like 


ers, 


the crash of thunder, 

The cmpty wagons are drawn back tg the sum- 
mitot the mountain by the toilsome labor of mules, 
who descend again, however, wyhout effort in their 
little moveable stables or pens, mounted on wheels, 
The conductor stated that these animals have be- 
come so habituated to riding down that they will 
evince their mulish disposition when deprived of 





expected pleasure, and will endeavor to step into 
their pens and to lie down, rather than to budye 
on foot to the bottom of the mountain.—They «e- 


with their ears erect and long faces peering grave- 
ly out at the sides, like passengers in a stage coach, 
to enjoy the prospect. The spectacle of a number 
of mules, thus transposed from the usual station in 
ihe harness, to the dignified situation of inside pas- 
sengers, travelling with greater speed than that of 
a mail coach, produces au effect so truly ludicrous 
as inevitably to produce a smile. 

The agent ealeulates sanguinely that three or 
four hundred thousand tous of coal per annum 
way be furnished from these coal quarries, 

Pottsville, sitnated in an adjacent valley, is a 
considerable town, entirely built up within five 
years by the profuse expenditures made for the 
construction of railroads and canals, and for the 
purchase of the lands contuining coal.— Practical 


Tourist. 





tually appear to take vast satisfaction in their rice, | 


FRUIT TREES. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES, ROSES, FLOWER- 
ING PLANTS, &c. Nursery of WILLIAM 
KENRICK in Newron, 54 miles from Boston, 
by the City Mills. 
Tis -vursery how comprises a rare and extraordinary collec 
tion of fruit trees, Trees and Shrubs of Ornament, Roses, &e. 
and covers the mostof 18 acres. Of new celebrated Pears alone 
150 kinds, a part of which, having already been proved in our 
climate, are specially recomimeuded.—Ot Apples 200 kinds— 
Peaches 115 kinds—Cherries, 55 kinds—Plums, Nectarines, 
Almonds, Apricots, Quinces, Grape Vines, Currants, Raspber- 
ries, Gooseberries, Strawberries, Figs, &e. &e—selections 
from the best varieties known—a collection in unequal propor- 
tions of 800 varieties of fruit. 

White mulberries for silk worms—the fruit poor. Also the 

Morus Mucricautts or New Chinese Mulberry, a beauti- 
ful fruit tree, so superior for silk worms to all others, 

Or ROS! A superb collection of from 300 to 400 hardy 
and China varieties ; selections from numerous importations, 
and first rate sources. White Flowering Horse Chesnuts, 
Weeping Willows, Catalpas, Mountain Ash, Silver Firs, Ve- 
netian Sumach, Altheas, Honevsuckles, Azaleas, &e. &e.— 
in all, of Ornamental trees, and shrubs, 650 varieties. Ot 
Herbaceous tlowering plants, a choice selection of 280 varieties, 
mclauding the Peonies, Woutan and Papareracea—and 24 other 
kinds—aud 83 splendid varieties of double Dahlias, 

Geutlemen are invited to forward their ordersearly Address 
to WILLIAM KENRICK, Newrron. Trees, &c. delivered in 
Boston free ot charge for transportation, and suitably packed, 
aud from thence when ordered duly forwarded, by land or sea. 
Or orders will receive the same attention if left with Gro, €, 
BARRETT, who is agent, at his seed store and New England 
Farmer Oilice, Nos. 51 & 52, North Market Street, Boston. 
Catalogues gratis on application. Jy 








COTTON GOODS AT REDUCED PRICES. 
ELIAB STONE BREWER, 414 Washington st. (South 
End.) offers for sale, the largest assoriment of COULTON 
GOODS, to be found in any retail store in ibe city, viz. 


10 cases of Colors rich dark Calicoes, at 123 cts. 
10 * Light, smal) figured “ 124“ 
3 * do do do Plaid * lO «4 
5 * Various patterns, os 6d 

1 * Purniture Patch ls 

1 oo oe id Gd 

4 bales 3-4 Unbleached Cottons, 14 ets. 
9 « Se4 6 sc 6d 

So & 9.5 ° ed 10 ets, 
8 “ 9-8 Newmarket, manufactured of wa rp and 

very stout, for shirting, 124 ets 

2 cases 5-4 Bleached Cotton, 124 

1 ‘** Hamilion Long Cloth, 20° 

2 “ Fine drest 9-8 Cotton, : Is 

2 do ~ and stout, 4-4 do J24 cts 
10 “ 9-8 do 10 

4 * 34 do Od 

1 “ 3-4 do 44 cis 

J} bale Bleached Cotton Flannel, 6 

lo PY: sé éé 10 

1 « rT ‘“ és 7-8 12h 
ys ee very fine 4-4 Is 


Bleached and Unbleached American Jeans. , 
Arso—A large assortment of Flannels, from one shilling to 
one dollar per yare. 


Black and Colored Bombazetts, at 123 cts 
‘. } . , . ’ 

Camblet and Plaid do 123“ 

Yellow, Green and Searlet Moreens, 95 


3-4 and 6-4 English Merino, superior fabrie and desirable 
colors—A large variety of superior fabric aud low priced, mig 
ed, &¢.—Cassimeres—Brown Linen —4-4 Irish White, and 5-4 
Linen Sheetmg—Long Lawn, &e.—3-4 and 4-4 Col’d and 4-4 
and 6-4 plain Hair, Cord and Check, and Plain Cambries. F: 





THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $5 per annum, 
; payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
siaty days from the lime of subseribing, are entitled to a deduc- 
} tion of fifty cents. 

7 No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 

AGENTS. 

New York—G. THoreurn & Sons, 67 Liberty-street. 
Albany—W™. THORBURN, 347 Market-street, 
Philadeiphia—D. & C. LANDRETH, 8S Chesuut-street. 
Bultimore—1. lL. Hircencock, Publisher of American Farner. 
Cincinnati—S. C. Parnkuurst, 23 Lower Market-street. 
Flushing, N. Y.—Wao. Prince & Sons, Prop. Lin, Bot. Gai. 
Middlebury, Vt—Wicut Cuapman, Merchant. 
Hartford—Gooowis & Co. Booksellers. 
N. whuryport— ke BENEZER STEDMAN, Bookseller. 
Portsmouth, N. H—J.W. Foster, Bookseller. 
Augusta, Me.—WIit.iam SNELL, Druggist. 
Woodstock, Vt—J. A. Pratt. 
Portland, Me-—Cotman, Hotpen & Co, Booksellers. 
Bongor, Me.—Ww. MANN, Druggist. 
Halifax, N. S—P.J. Hoivann, Esq. Editor of Recorder. 
Montreal, ik. C.—Gro. BENT. 
St. Lonis—Gro. Houton. 
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